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DEDICATED 

TO 

The Soldiers end Sailors of the AmerioMi 
Cspoditioiiarjr Foreos 



FOREWORD 

To THE Soldiers and Sailors of the 
American Expeditionary Forces : 

You are going home, after participating in 
some form in the most terrible war the earth 
has ever seen/ What has it meant ? What is 
it to mean ? To you ? To your country ? To 
humanity ? 

The American Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, through its representatives in France, and 
as a serving medium of the homeland, puts this 
parting word in your hand, with the hope and 
prayer that it may help you a little in weighing 
up the stupendous issues of these fateful days ; 
in girding yourselves anew to the determination 
that the unspeakable sacrifices of this war shall 
ensure commensurate gains for the race ; and 
in carrying back into America, and into the 
peaceful years, that same splendid self-devotion 
which you showed in the war. You put no 
limit on your services. You did not need men's 
commands. You gave unstintedly — 

Not ours to urge you, or to know the voice ; 

No stera decree you followed or obeyed ; 
Nothing compelled your swift, unerring choice, 

Except the stuff of which your dreams were made ; 

To that great instinct passionately true, 
Your way you knew.* 

* Punch f May lo, 1916. 
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And you have left behind you the bodies of 
" those who gave the last full measure of their 
devotion." How inevitably we come back to 
Lincoln's words in days like these I '* It is for 
us, the living, to be dedicated to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced." 

Yours for a New America in a New Worid, 
Henry Churchill King. 

(With the AE.F., Y.M.C.A.) 
Paris, March^ 19 19. 
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FOR A NEW AMERICA 
IN A NEW WORLD 

CHAPTER I, 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE AFTER-THE-WAR 

DAYS. 

ONE writes in these times under the con- 
stant sense of the inadequacy of human 
language to express either the possible losses 
or the possible gains of these fateful days. 

I. 

Mr. Wells made Britling say early in the war : 
" This is the end and the beginning of an age. 
This is something far greater than the French 
Revolution . . '. and we live in it." If that 
was true when Mr. Wells wrote these words, it 
is tenfold more true now. For we are only 
beginning to see that the world has been shaken 
to its centre in this war, as it was not shaken 
even by the French Revolution. And in these 
days of the Peace Conference Dawson's words 

B 



2 FOR A NEW AMERICA 

peculiarly hold : " We are living at a time when 
days -and weeks have the fullness and signi- 
ficance of years and decadea." For it is to be 
deliberately said that the decisions to be 
reached in this Peace Conference will affect the 
destiny not only of every people, but of every 
human being on earth. 

Men of ideals — social, moral, and religious — 
have now their great opportunity. This is no 
time to *' pussyfoot," to be " mealy-mouthed " 
or apologetic on the great issues of faith and 
conduct. Rather, if one has any gleam of 
moral insight, ^ny spark of moral indignation, 
any shred of spiritual patience, any least germ 
of faith and hope and love — this is the time 
of times to make them felt. 



II. 

The immeasurable cost of the peace which has 
come makes any other view a blasphemy. Let 
one make real to himself the cost in the treasure 
of wealth, handicapping constructive enter- 
prises of good for decades to come. Let him 
put vividly before himself in terms of indi- 
viduals the sacrifice of Ufe. Let him remember 
that France alone has lost in those killed in 
battle one million four hundred thousand men. 
Great Britain's killed brings the total pf killed^ 
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simply for those two nations, up to more than 
two millions. And this is to say nothing of 
those other millions of wrecked lives and 
wrecked homes. Well may one catch up Simons* 
words : " Millions have died that the trampling 
war madness might end. It is better to see 
that they have not died in vain than to bewail 
their dying." If, then, we are to keep our faith 
at all in a God of truth and righteousness, in 
the fundamental honesty of the universe, we 
must beUeve that such unimaginable sacrifices 
have not been poured out in vain. No small 
advances will answer the moral demands which 
men will here inevitably make. 

Rupert Brooke, the brilliant young Briton, 
who himself a little later in the war joined the 
company of those whom he calls " the rich 
dead,*' shadowed forth both their untold sacri- 
fices and their divine gifts to men, in words which 
are a perpetual challenge to living soldiers, to 
keep these gifts true as the permanent spiritual 
fruit of the war — 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead ! 
There's none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 

These laid the world away ; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men callage ; and those who would have been. 

Their sons, they gave, (heir immortality. 

B 2 



4 FOR A NEW AMERICA 

Blow, bugles, blow 1 They brought us, for our dearth 
Holiness, lacked so lOng, and Love, and Pain; 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth. 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage ; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 
And we have come into our heritage. 

And for the civilians, a cartoon in the Chicago 
Evening Post strikes home to every thoughtful 
man. It represents " our better selves/' from 
the vantage ground of unstinted, unselfish 
service, looking back at " our old selfish exis- 
tence " in its scramble for gain, and asking 
musingly : "Is it possible we will go back to 
it ? " And the significance of the question lies 
not simply in the deterioration of the indi- 
vidual there threatened, but in the unspeakable 
losses foi^the race so involved. 

III. 

For we have now come to the most critical time 
of all in this whole world struggle. Have we really 
won this war,? That is stiU to be determined. 
There is such a thing as a decisive military 
victory, coupled at the same time with an 
equally decisive defeat of the high aims for 
which the war was fought. If we reinstate in 
power, under other names, the same great evils 
against which we fought, these millions will 
have died in vain, and we shall liave a s^till m9re 
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terrible war to fight over again in the years 
ahead. And these armistice days bear depress- 
ing witness how easily our frail human nature 
slumps back into the old ways — ^the old indul- 
gences, the old antagonisms, the old injustices. 

IV. 

Nor is th^ danger all from old conditions. 
Men are feeling increasingly a new and awful 
menace. One of the ablest of the European 
correspondents, Mr. Harold Williams, voices 
that feeling : *' The spectacle," he says, *' of 
European ruin is simply appalling. Nineteenth 
century civilization has broken down. . . . 
There is a collapse of human moral energy, a 
revival of the primitive barbaric instincts and 
the fierce endeavour to have one's little private 
will by force. . . . Up through the European 
chaos is surely creeping the menace not of 
socialism but of Bolshevism, which is the 
revengeful shadow of reckless modem material- 
ism." And one of the most far-sighted of our 
American editors adds : "In spite, that is, of 
the victory over Germany, and as a direct 
consequence of the use of war on such a destruc- 
tive scale in the interest of civilization, the very 
tissue of civilization is suffering from corruption 
and disease." 
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V. 

No wonder President Butler called the first 
sixty days of the Peace Conference the most 
momentous sixty days of history. No wonder 
that Lloyd George said so passionately to a 
labour deputation : " Don't always be thinking 
of getting back to where you were before the 
war. Get a really new world, I firmly believe 
that what is known as the after-the-war settle- 
ment will direct the destinies xA all classes for 
generations to come. I believe the settlement 
after the war will succeed in proportion to its 
audacity. The readier we are to cut away 
from the past, the better we are likely to succeed. 
Think out new ways, new methods of deaUng 
with old problems. Get a new world." 

I think we may be sure that President Wilson 
would not have violated all American traditions, 
and faced no little criticism in his decision to 
come to Europe, if he had not believed that he 
owed to the race every atom of power which 
America could bring to bear through him, to 
ensure that the nations should not simply slump 
back as a matter of course into the old con- 
ditions of a balance of fearful and suspicious 
and antagonistic powers, with their old emphasis 
upon material gains. For, as another has said : 
" There is one thing worse than war, and that 
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is the sleep of sloth and luxury, the hatred of 
class agaijist class, the inaction of a people in 
the presence of great moral evils." 

My chief fear for months has been that when 
peace came, it would come suddenly (as it did), 
and that we should all be so war-weary, so sick 
and disgusted with the whole strife and its 
consequences, so anxious to get back to the 
old ways, and to any kind of a patched-up 
peace, that we should nervelessly let slip out 
of our hands the largest single opportunity 
that the race has ever had for a great forward 
advance. 

Just here lies the significance of these after- 
the-war days. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NO ORDINARY WAR. 

THESE after-the-war days are of such 
fateful significance just because this 
war — through which you soldiers and sailors 
have come — was no ordinary war. 

Its length, the unexampled extent to which it 
engulfed the world, and its desperate intensity 
were all signs of its extraordinary significance. 

I. 

It was the most terrible of wars, for one 
thing, because all the resources of modern science 
were laid under tribute for destructive purposes, 
imtil the world stood aghast ; so that Saloman 
Reinach, anticipating the Peace Conference, 
might well say : — 

At the future Congress, among the seats reserved 
for the delegates of the great Powers, one seat should 
remain vacant, as reserved to th^ greatest, the most 
redoubtable, though youngest of Powers : science in 
scarlet robes. That is the new fact ; that is what 
diplomacy should not ignore ; if that imminent and 
execrable scandal is to be averted— the whole of 
civilisation falling a victim to science, her dearest 
daughter, brought forth and nurtured by her, now 
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ready to deal her the death-blow. The all-important 
question is the muzzling of the mad dog. Science, as 
subservient to the wiU to destroy, must be put in 
chains ; science must be exclusively adapted to the 
works of peace. 

II. 

Moreover, the world confronted in this war 
a nation of great military power, built up 
through more than fifty years of intensive 
effort ; which considered selfish, aggressive wars 
to be a profitable and proper business for a State, 
and which definitely sought world domination. 
Little by little, thus, it became clear to men 
that all the highest interests of humanity and 
even the possibility of a decent^ civilisation 
were at stake in this war. 

For a moral logic had been working out its 
fateful meaning in Germany. She quite failed 
to see that a new age in international relations 
had dawned. She had had three short pro- 
fitable wars of selfish aggression, against Austria, 
Denmark, and France — ending in the estab- 
lishment of the German Empire, Prussia and 
the Kaiser dominating. These selfishly pro- 
fitable wars tended of themselves to corrupt 
her intellectual and moral integrity at its 
source ; for they set her to justify a wicked 
prosperity, quite in the spirit of the charac- 
teristic cynicism of Frederick the Great, who 
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said : " I begin by taking ; I can always find 
pedants to prove my rights afterwards." 

Germany proceeded thus to develop with her 
customary thoroughness an apologetic for such 
wars. 

She built that apologetic, first of all, on her 
unspeakable arrogant view of the Germans as a 
super-race, so superlatively gifted that the 
world could afford to have the contribution of 
^11 other races blotted out ; of a " Kultur " so 
transcendent as to make its dominance over 
the world the highest good of the whole human 
race. The expressions of this arrogance before 
and during the war were such as to constitut*e 
nothing less than an indecent moral exposure 
of the attitude of a great people. The doctrine 
of the Germans as **' the chosen people " was 
the major premise of all their frightfulness 
throughout the war. Anything that might be 
supposed to put this divine race in its proper 
place of world dominion was counted as thereby 
justified and sanctified. And other nations need 
to be sure that they, too, do not fall, in another 
form, into a like arrogance. 

She built her apologetic, in the second place, 
upon an essentially immoral theory of the universe, 
in her doctrine of the State as above all moral 
obligations of every kind — as free, therefore, 
absolutely without scruple to take any course 
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that seemed selfishly profitable. There was 
nothing so terrible that it could not be defended 
by this doctrine. 

She built her apologetic, in the third place, 
upon a materialistic interpretation of evolution 
and ** the survival of the fittest,'* according to 
which only physical force and material gains 
^re to be taken into account, and in which might 
at any stage was to be taken forthwith as the 
proof of right. In Treitschke's words : *' Among 
all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most 
contemptible. It is the political sin against 
the Holy Ghost." 

Into this threefold doctrine, it is now to be 
noted, Germany persistently schooled her entire 
people /ym\S!i they stood as a virtual unit behind 
her war ambitions. In Frederic Harrison's 
searching words : " In all the world's history, 
no race has been so drilled, schooled, sermonized 
into a sort of inverted reUgion of hate, envy, 
jealousy, greed, cruelty, and arrogance. Man 
and woman, girl and boy have been taught 
from childhood this inhuman vainglory and 
lust of power. It has grown to be their Gospel, 
Creed, Hymnal and Prayer Book. Britain and 
America cannot comprehend how a great and 
intelligent people can have come to a cult so 
Satanic." 

That is a terrible indictment ; but its essential 
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truth is evinced by the practically complete 
lack of any note of penitence an3rwhere among 
the German people for a f rightfulness which was 
far worse than native barbarism — a f rightfulness 
deliberately adopted, scientifically developed, 
and philosophically defended. For a savage may 
have inconsistent streaks of kindness. A theory 
has no bowels of compassion. Nothing so much 
concerns Germany herself as utterly to repudiate 
her whole philosophy of national greatness. 



III. 

In fact, there has never been so conscious and 
stupendous an attempt to reverse the moral 
standards of the race, Kipling states the case with 
incisive insight when he says of the German : — 

He thought out the hell he wished to create ; he 
built it up seriously and scientifically with his best 
hands and brains ; he breathed into it his own spirit 
that it might grow with his needs ; and at the hour 
that he judged best he let it loose on the world that 
till then had believed there were limits beyond which 
men bom of women might not sin. . . . For it is 
the peculiar essence of German Kultur, which is the 
German religion, that it is Germany's moral duty to 
break every tie, every restriction, that binds man to 
fellow-man, if she thinks it will pay. Therefore, all 
mankind are against her. Therefore, all mankind 
must be against her till she learns that no race can 
make its way, or break its way, outside the borders of 
humanity. 
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In literal truth, the worst possible thing that 
could have happened to the German people 
themselves was success in so wicked a war. On 
the other hand, the greatest kindness to them 
is that they should find that the war has been 
thoroughly unprofitable. But no mere sorrow 
for consequences will replace the necessity of 
genuine penitence. For the fruits of penitence 
cannot be had without penitence itself. And 
the most sinister element in the world's life to-day 
is this total lack of penitence on the part of the 
German nation. In the last weeks of the war 
an American editor, close to the seat of conflict, 
felt compelled to say : — 

The Germans appear completely ignorant of the 
profound horror and repulsion which their crimes have 
aroused. Three years ago an American lady who had 
seen them at their work wrote from her hill-top on the 
Mame, '* Germany is the most absolute synonym for 
evil that the world has ever seen," and week after week 
that terrible verdict is being justified. 

It is not pleasant to say these things in times 
of peace. But to forget essential moral differ- 
ences is to forget the great ends for which our 
dead gave their lives, and to dishonour their 
memory — 

If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep tho' poppies grow 
In Flanders' fields. 
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Moreover, to forget essential moral differences 
is finally to cry, ** Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace." We may not " prophesy smooth 
things " here. To gloss over the plain fact that 
this war has been in essence a head-on collision 
of irreconcilable ideals not only helps nothing, 
it confuses the issue, and it destroys from the 
beginning the possibility of honest relations. 
Even decent relations between nations on the 
German theory are simply impossible. Unless, 
therefore, the whole cause of the AUi^s has 
been a false one ; unless the human race is 
passively to resign itself to repetitions of this 
war on a still more terrible scale, truly friendly 
and co-operative relations with the Central 
Powers imperatively demand that Germany 
cast forever behind her back her entire 
philosophy of the State, and come into some 
honest agreement with the Allies as to the 
fundamental aims and standards of civilisation 
and international relations. 

One trusts that where a half-dozen Germans 
of significance have spoken out, many more 
must see and feel what the few have expressed. 
One hopes that changes in Government miy 
mean spme honest change of spirit. One 
realizes how dif&cult it is for a whole people to 
acknowledge wrongdoing. The Gennan people, 
too, must^be^ given §ome time, no doubt, to 
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clear their brain of the fumes of the false 
philosophy of which they have drunk so deeply. 
But a nation that cannot finally honestly and 
heartily repudiate such fiendish cruelty as 
Belgium has suffered, through the brutsdities 
not only of Germany's military warfare, but 
even more of her wanton economic warfare, has 
lost all title to greatness and all claim to the 
respect of mankind. That Germiany needs 
squarely to face. 

Nor does this mean that the other nations 
have been quite without blame in this war, and 
in the long train of circumstances leading up 
to it. But this most terrible of wars was indis- 
putably of German making. Her crimes through- 
out have been on so gigantic a scale as to dwarf 
all the wrongs of the Allies. And her inner 
spirit has been essentially different from theirs. 

IV. 

The supremely significant fact about this war, 
therefore, is that on the part of the Allies it was 
a war for fundamentally moral and religious aims. 
Its very prosecution depended primarily on the 
moral incUgnation and fundamental faiths of 
men. It was these which brought the swift 
condemnation of the violation of Belgium. It 
was these, and these alone, which stayed the 
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hearts of the Allies through weary months of 
comparative unpreparedness. Moral indignation 
proved a mighty power, tapping new levels of 
energy in millions of men. 

For this war was a war against unscrupulous 
selfishness, arrogance, falseness, and frightful- 
ness on an unheardrof scale — a war, therefore, ' 
of essentially moral issues. 

It was a war against an immoral theory of 
the universe — death to all ideal views — ^in the 
German philosophy of the State, and in its 
hiaterialistic interpretation of evolution and 
" the survival of the fittest," and, therefore, a 
war of essentially religious issues. 

It was consequently a war for the preservation 
of ideal views ; for goodwill among the nations ; 
for willingness to learn and to serve ; for truth 
and trust ; for justice and humanity every- 
where ; that is, for the great values of what we 
call a Christian civilisation, as President Wilson 
has interpreted it in his attempt to apply 
Christian principles to international relations. 

V. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
whole world has been thinking in the last four 
years, as never before, upon essentially moral 
and religious themes, even where the language 
of^religion has been little in evidence: France, 
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for example, singularly destitute, in all its 
governmental pronoimcements, of religious, 
phraseology, revealed, nevertheless, a deeper, 
intenser faith in the fimdamental morality of 
the universe, by the sober passion of her dedica- 
tion of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, than 
Germany revealed in such spokesmen as von 
Liittwijz ; of whom Brand Whitlock wrote that, 
face to face with the frightful inhumanities of 
the Germans in Belgium, when asked for news, 
he " laid his hand upon his breast and said : 
* Our God has been very kind to us.' " The 
world has never discriminated more sharply 
than in this war, between a vital religious faith 
and the conventionalities of a false and tribal 
religiosity. One wonders when the world has 
ever heard such terrific preaching of sin and 
repentance, as in the last diplomatic corre- 
spondence of President Wilson with the German 
Government. 

VL 

The simple fact is that this war has been so 
shot through with moral and religious issues, 
that men cannot even discuss it with any 
thoroughness, and not find themsjelves face to 
face with the challenge of the spiritual world. 
One patent proof of this — that it especially 
concerns American soldiers and sailors to keep 
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in mind— is the rare idealism with which America 
came inio this war. For America made her 
decision on high ideal, and essentially Christian 
grounds. Not for territorial or commercial 
gains ; abjuring all idea of later indemnities ; 
practically unmoved, it must be stated, by 
thoughts even of self-defence ; after every 
righteous effort to preserve peaceful relations 
with Germany had been exhausted ; when the 
greatness of the issues had become plain ; in 
the face of fixed American traditions ; in 
marvellously unified fashion ; and across three 
);housand miles of sea ; America threw her 
whole self, with her every resource, into this 
struggle, for the sake of righteousness, of 
humanity, of civilisation. It was a singularly 
impressive moral movement. No wonder that 
the distinguished litterateur, Hughes le Roux„ 
voiced his conviction, in an address at the 
American Military Headquarters in France, 
that history had never seen a great nation moved 
to war by so completely unselfish and ideaUstic 
motives. Every American soldier or sailor, who 
has participated in this struggle, has a share in 
the glory of that idealism. 

A nation goes adventuring, 
With heart that will not quail ; 

A nation goes adventuring, • 
To seek the Holy Grail. 
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A nation leaves its money-bags, 

Its firesides, safe and warm, 
To ride about the windy world. 

And keep the weak from harm. 

A nation goes adventuring, 
With heart that will not quail, 

God grant it, on some hard-won dawn, 
Sight of the Holy Grail.* 

• These are some of the indications of the extra- 

* 

ordinary nature of the war through which the 
world has just passed. Nothing on earth can 
remain quite the same after such a baptism 
of blood and fire. 



* ^* America, 1917-1918." By Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NO SHALLOW VIEWS OF PROGRESS, CREED, 

OR MORALS. 

AFTER a war of so extraordinary a character, 
in the midst of days of such significance 
as these after-the-war days, no thoughtful man 
can help asking : " What has this most terrible 
of wars taught us ? " Some things have been 
demonstrated as by the finger of God Himself. 
First of all, the war has demonstrated that 
we must get rid of shallow views of progress, 
of creed, and of morals. 

I. 

We must get rid of shallow views of progress. 
For, if anything has been made plain in the 
anguish of this world experience, it is that 
progress will not take care of itself. The 
Victorian generation, in its enthusiasm over the 
new outlook upon the universe afforded by the 
evolution theory, not imnaturally and more or 
less unconsciously assumed that evolution 
carried progress necessarily with it. 

But when one makes clear to himself how 
nearly Germany came to, at least, an immediate 
success ; and how terrible has been the strain 
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upon the whole of Western civilisation in meeting 
through these years the German onset, he does 
not need to be told that progress is not a thing 
to be left to the inevitable course of events ; 
that the very meaning of human history is that 
the attitude of men themselves is the decisive 
factor in all worth-while progress^ that progress 
worthy of the race requires the steady loyalty 
of truth-loving, freedom-loving men and women, 
who forever and forever are " sta3dng on the 
job." 

Any progress worthy of the name, we may 
never forget, has great moral conditions, and 
there is no evading of these laws of the universe. 
The man or the nation who will not fulfil these 
great moral conditions will find himself fighting 
against the universe of God. '* He that falleth 
on this stone shall be broken to pieces ; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall it will scatter him as 
dust." 

First of all, therefore, let every thoughtful 
man and nation carry out of this war a deep 
conviction that progress will not take care of 
itself. 

II. 

And the war has been proving not less 
certainly that we must get rid of shallow views 
of creed as well. For if we have been S9.ying to 
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ourselves, that it does not make much difference 
what a man or a nation thinks, what their 
theory of society is, what philosophy of life 
they hold, that view surely should be no longer 
possible for this generation. For this war 
may well be said to be in its entirety the logical 
result of the German philosophy of the State. 
Primarily, indeed, we were not fighting the 
German Government, even the German military 
power ; but, as we have seen, the German 
philosophy of the State — that holds that the 
State is superior to all moral obligations, that 
upon it lies no duty of any kind except to seek 
its own selfish interests. Belgium and Serbia 
and Armenia and Russia demonstrate for all 
time the terrible possibilities of this false 
philosophy. For there is nothing so fiendish 
that it cannot be justified, and was not justified 
in this war, by this theory. For Germany's 
deeds, in answer to this theory, have been far 
worse than the barbarism of the Huns, whom 
the German Kaiser set forth as exemplars for 
his soldiers when they went to China. Human 
history might better come to an end once for all, 
than to have what was done in Belgium, spread 
over the world under German domination. 

It thus mightily concerns the human race, 
what a nation's creed is, what theory of society 
it holds, what philosophy of life it is practising. 
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III. 

In the process of this war, too, God has been 
burning into the consciousness of this generation 
some elementary and basic lessons in morals. 
We must get rid of shallow views of moralsT This 
generation ought to know, as no generation has 
ever known, the true meaning of three things in 
morals — ^selfishness, arrogance, and falseness. 

For, first of 2QI, if we have been saying to 
ourselves that it does not make much difference, 
whether a man or a nation is selfish or not, that 
delusion should surel^ow have vanished. For 
if one wants to know to what his own selfishness 
is akin ; if he wishes to know what selfishness 
— pure, unadulterated, unashamed, and un- 
limited — truly means ; if he would see once 
for all the meanness, the treachery, the sordid- 
ness, the hideousness, the devilishness of 
selfishness ; he may read it revealed to every 
sense and faculty of man on the very face of 
desolated Belgium, Northern France, and 
Armenia. For there are written the natural 
and inevitable consequences of a national 
selfishness that had no scruple, and no thought 
or care for any other interests than its own, 
and that gloried in its shame. So that von Tirpitz 
could say : " It must be stated that it is not 
wrong but right that has been done in Belgium." 
So terrible a thing is selfishness. 
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So, too, if it had seemed to any of us a matter 
of small consequence that a man or a nation 
should be conceited and arrogant, this world-war 
should forever be a demonstration of the 
infinite power for evil which arrogance has. 
For it was a terrible and insensate pride, which 
made it possible for Germany to persuade 
herself that it was quite proper and right that 
her domination should be absolute, and the 
interests of all others sacrificed to her. < Desolated 
Belgium is the logical result of such pride. How 
characteristic of the arrogance, into which, as 
Harrison said, the German people have been 
schooled, is this statement of Haeckel, and how 
fiendish its applications : " One single highly- 
cultured German warrior represents a higher 
intellectual and moral life-value than hundreds 
of the raw children of nature whom England 
and France, Russia, and Italy uphold to-day." 

The German treatment of Belgium, and later 
of distracted Russia, was, once more, a moral 
demonstration not only of the falseness and 
utter untrustworthiness of the German Govern- 
ment, but also of. the inevitable logical conse- 
quences of such falseness in its effect on the 
relations of men to each other. The long 
imbroken record of unexampled cruelty in 
Belgium is the direct result of the refusal of a 
great nation to coimt its plighted word as of any 
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value. And Germany's treatment of Russia, 
immediately following the resolution of the 
Reichstag to accept the Russian principles of 
" no annexation, no indemnities, and self- 
determination of peoples," was a laboratory 
demonstration of such elaborate cjmicail 
hypocrisy and shameless Ijdng, as the world 
had never before seen on such a scale. It may 
be doubted whether any nation in the history 
of the world has so completely proved that the 
truth is not in her, or has so clearly shown how 
terrible the consequences are for the human - 
race of such playing fast and loose with the 
truth. No even decent civilisation is possible 
without truth and trust between men and 
between nations. 

And let all men and all nations take it to 
heart, that German selfishness, German arro- 
gance, and German falseness bore their inevit- 
able fruit in this hell let loose upon earth, not 
because they were German, but because they 
were exactly what they were — selfishness, 
arrogance, and falseness. It was precisely 
against these that Christ set himself. No sound 
life in any nation or group of nations can be 
built upon that foundation. " The healing of 
the nations " can lie only in unselfish goodwill, 
in willingness to leannhand to serve, in utter 
truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GRIP OF THE LAWS OF GOD UPON 

NATIONS. 

AND this necessity for getting rid of shallow 
views of progress, of creed, and of morals 
iias only given illustrations of another of the 
outstanding demonstrations of the war — the 
inescapable grip of the laws of God upon the 
life of noHons as well as of individuals. For in 
all the inevitable connections of progress, of 
creed, and of morals, is to be seen the grip of 
God's laws. 

If it seemed to us at any time in this world- 
strife, that God had forgotten the world, and 
left the powers of evil to conquer, we might 
have stripped off all such fear% For God, we 
may be sure, is in the very laws erf His imiverse 
and constantly working through them to the 
accomplishment of His great aims. Wherever 
there has been violation of the fimdamental 
laws of the universe, there penalty has fallen 
and will fall. No man, no nation can finally 
evade or trick the laws of the universe. As 
surely as the farmer cannot cheat the soil, so 
surely every man, every class, every nation will 
reap accos^g to the sowing. 
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And if it seemed to any of us in the war that 
Germany was too often having it all her own 
way, we may be perfectly certain that Germany's 
own record in this war is, on the contrary, an 
unmistakable demonstration of the grip of the 
laws of God upon the life of nations. 

I. 

For, in the first place, the greatest curse that 
can come upon a man or a nation is a prosperity 
based upon wickedness. For such prosperity it 
must pay the full price, " the uttermost farth- 
ing,"^ in its own inner life. Much of Germany's 
prosperity was, of course, solidly based on 
genuine service, though often much entangled 
with unscrupulous trade methods. But her 
territorial aggrandisement, and all that accom- 
panied it, were deliberately based on wicked 
aggression. We have already seen how these 
materially profitable wars of unscrupulous 
aggression corrupted her whole Ufe, intellectu- 
ally, emotionally, and voUtionally. It meant 
finally the prostitution of. all her education to 
war and to its purposes — an educatioi^ that 
deliberately cultivated arrogance, greed, hate, 
brutality, because it was believed that these 
would make a warrior people ; an education 
that deliberately subordinated all ideal aims to 
material gains, and turned its back on Germany's 
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own best past for what she called a " place in 
the sun." This is : — 

Not the Germany we knew — 
Lessing's heart and Goethe's mind, 

Schiller's vision far and true, 
And the peace that Kant divined. 

Long before the war closed a real obsession 
seemed to be growing upon the German mind, 
gripping its whole life. " Verily, I say unto you, 
they have their reward." 

II. 

The grip of the laws of God upon nations is 
to be seen, too, in what it has already cost 
Germany herself to play fast and loose with the 
truth. Ljdng always seems an easy way out for 
the unscrupulous ; but where truth is lacking 
there is absolutely nothing to build on in the 
life of individual or nation. The German 
Government has a bitter lesson yet to learn from 
its violation of Christ's " Yea, yea " and " Nay, 
nay." Her treacherous falsity has made her 
abhorrent among the nations. 

William Allen White and his friend , " Henry " 
have simply recorded the normal human 
reaction upon Germany's treachery. Oile night 
the ship on which they crossed to France got 
distress signals from another ship, and to their 
astonishment their own vessel sped away as 
fast as possible. That was because the distress 
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signal might have been a U-boat lure. It was 
a favourite trick of the Germans. The incident 
moved *' Henry " to reflection — 

IVe been thinking about this U-boat business ; 
how it would have been if we had the Germans' job. 
I have been trying to think if there is anyone in 
Wichita who could go out and run a U-boat the way 
these Germans run U-boats, and IVe been trying to 
imagine him sitting on the front porch of the Country 
Club or down at the Elks' Club talking about it ; 
telling how he lured the Captain of a ship by his 
distress signals to come to tne rescue of a sinking 
ship and then destroyed the rescuer; and IVe been 
trying to figure out how the fellows sitting around 
him would take it. They'd get up and leave. He'd 
be outcast as imspeakable, and no brag or bluff or 
blare of victory would gloss over his act. We simply 
don't think the German way. We have a loyalty to 
humanity deeper than our patriotism. There are 
certain things self-respecting men can't do and live 
in Wichita. But there seem to be no restrictions in 
Germany. 

How bitter is the price Germany must pay 
in the distrust of men was poignantly disclosed 
in a London correspondent's story of the 
surrender of the German Fleet after the 
armistice— 

The Grand Fleet met the captives as enemies and 
more — as enemies who were not to be trusted. In 
every turret thirteen five-inch shells lay in cages at 
the breeches of the guns, ready to be rammed home 
apd fired at a moment's notice. Officers and men 
carried gas-masks with them. The gunnery officer 
in control of the top and his crew had the range 
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and deflection of the German ships watched to a 
nicety. ... It was disgrace enough for Germany to 
be compelled to surrender her best units and cripple 
her fleet, but every officer and man in that service 
ought to writhe at the knowledge of the way the 
Grand Fleet learned to-day that their unwilling guests 
were approaching. It was by the order passed down 
to all the stations : " Action is imminent." 

The greatest task that the German Govern- 
ment has ahead of it for the next hundred years 
is to persuade other people to believe what they 
say. The insuperable dififtculty of that task 
Germany shows at present no sign of under- 
standing. ^ 

III. 

That Germany cannot fail to reap what she 
has sown, may be seen not less clearly when we 
apply to her life the test of the most fundamental 
principles. Here she is inevitably involved in 
self-contradiction at every step. 

For example, the open mind is of the very 
essence of the scientific spirit, and is averse to 
all arrogance. It is itself the chief condition of 
growth, the gateway to the kingdom of science, 
as well as to the Kingdom of Heaven. Germany's 
insufferable conceit cannot be harmonized with 
this spirit, and her persistent misreading of all 
the other nations, her present utter inability to 
understand ho^ abhorrent she has become to 
the moral judgment of the world, is a part of the 
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price she pays for an arrogance hardly matched 
in the history of the world. 

Again, it is one of her own great philosophers, 
Fichte, who long ago said : " He becomes a 
slave who treats another as a slave.** And no 
nation is so bound, as that nation that deliber- 
ately attacks the liberty of all other nations. 
When we fought the Prussian German autocracy, 
we fought, in line with the prfhciple of tMs 
great German, for Germany's own emancipation. 

Onqp more, a chief mark of moral sanity is 
sense of proportion, the possibility of himiour. And 
Germany's insensate pride, her estimate of values, 
her false ambitions, her sacrifice of the best of 
her own past, her ruthless willingness to be hated 
by all, if she might only be feared — all betray how 
lacking in sense of proportion and how utterly 
insane hfe been the life of her recent years. 

Or, again, the greatest source of character, 
influence and happiness is to be foimd in finely 
reverent human relations — ^in Christ's own 
spirit of reverent love of the person. And nothing 
in this terrible war has altered that truth. No 
such character as a great nation ought to have, 
no such influence as she should exert, no such 
happiness as it is in the heart of God to give her, 
can be the reward of a nation that has turned 
its back upon love and deliberately cultivated 
hate. " They have their reward." 
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IV. 

Twenty-five years ago, in spite of factors in 
her life, which men could not approve, and 
partly misled by the German propaganda itself, 
thousands of men of all nations were turning to 
Germany for education, and were giving to 
Germany an admiration and even an affection 
beyond her real desert. Men were ready to 
recognize in her the educational, scientific, and 
musical leader of the world. It is a good thing 
for her that in this war, and in the long prepara- 
tion for it, she has put her admirers and lovers 
to shame, and has done all that the most fiendish 
ingenuity could devise to drive out of their 
hearts every last bit of admiration and love ? 

Well might one, whose lines show that he has 
both known and loved his Germany, and must 
hope that she will return to sanity and to her 
own b^t self, write in Punch of "A Lost 
Land "— 

A childhood land of mountain ways, 
Where earthy gnomes and forest fays, 
Kind, foolish giants, gentle bears, 
Sport with the peasant as he fares 
Affrighted through the forest glades, 
And lead sweet, wistful litde maids 
Lost in the woods, forlorn, alone. 
To princely lovers and a throne. 

• • • • • 

Dear haunted land of gorge and glen. 
Ah, me ! the dreams, the dreams of men ! 
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A learned land of wise old books 
And men with meditative looks. 
Who move in quaint red-gabled towns 
And sit in gravely folded gowns, 
Divining in deep-laden speech 
The world's supreme arcana — each 
A homely god to listening Youth 
Eager to tear the veil of Truth ; 

• « • • • 

Mild votaries of book and pen — 
Alas, the dreams, the dreams of men ! 

A music land, whose life is wrought 
In movements of melodious |thougbt ; 
In symphony, great wave on wave — 
Or ^gue, elusive, swift, and grave ; 
A singing land, whose lyric nmes 
Float on the air like village chimes ; 
Music and verse — ^the deepest part 
Of a whole nation's thinkmg heart ! 

• • • • • 

Oh land of Now, oh land of Then ! 

Dear God ! the dreams, the dreams of men 1 

Slave nation in a land of hate, 

Where are the things that made you great? 

Child-hearted once — oh, deep defiled. 

Dare you look now upon a child? 

Your lore—a hideous mask wherein 

Self-worship hides its monstrous sin ; 

Music and verse, divinely wed — 

How can these live where love is dead? 

• • • • • 
Oh, depths beneath sweet human ken, 
God help the dreams, the dreams of men ! 

How dire is Germany's loss at this point is 
vividly suggested by the words of Mr. Otto 
Kahn, the well-known Jewish banker of New 
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York, to German-bom citizens in the United 
States — 

We men of German descent have a special reckon- 
ing to make with Kaiserism. The world has been 
wronged and hurt by Prussianised Germany as it was 
never wronged and hurt before. But the deepest hurt 
of all is that which has been done to us. Our spiritual 
inheritance has been stolen, wrenched from us by 
impious hands and thrown in the gutter. The ideals 
and traditions we cherished have been foully 
besmirched ; our blood has been dishonoured ; we 
have been bitterly shamed by our kith and kin. The 
land to which we were linked by fond memories has 
become on outcast among the nations, convicted of 
hi|^h treason against civilisation and of unspeakable 
crimes against humanity. 

Let one recount then in briefest epitome 
what Germany has already lost in this war, and 
see how surely grind the mills of God. For she 
has lost her commercial, educational, and 
scientific leadership. She has lost her entire 
reputation as a truthful, honourable, civilized, 
and humane power ; if she has not lost her real 
character in all these directions. She sought 
to gain the world ; she lost her soul. She has 
gotten instead the distrust, fear, and hatred 
even of her own Allies ; and has won the moral 
condemnation and abhorrence of the world as 
no previous nation ha? ever done. Has ever 
nation known such moral isolation as is now 
hers? The completeness of her collapse and 
of her present disintegration is the inevitable 
penalty of violation of eternal moral laws. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THREE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE WAR. 

WHEN one is thinking of tte moral demon- 
strations of the war, he certainly may 
not leave out of account its three greatest 
achievements — men's deepening conviction of 
the supremacy of the intangible values ; co- 
operation in a great cause on an unheard-of 
scale ; and the largest measure of the spirit of 
sacrifice the world has ever seen. 

I. 

First of all — ^in an age we have called material- 
istic — the world has disclosed a new and steadily 
deepening conviction, on the part of men in all 
parts of the earth, of the supremacy of the 
intangible values. It should mean much to all 
believers in the ideal, that it is the simple truth 
to say that more millions of men than ever 
before, under the tutelage of the German 
menace, have come clearly to see that force and 
machinery and organisation and wealth and 
even science — all put together — are not enough ; 

D 2 
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that a man or a nation may have all these and 
still have no life worth living ; but, on the 
contrary, may be a curse to the race. 

For something like three-fourths of the 
population of the globe have been knit up in 
some fashion with the cause of the Allies ; not 
for territorial gains, not for conmierdal aggrand- 
izement, not for purposes of political domina- 
tion ; but because they came to see as never 
before, that all possible material advances 
without essential liberty do but furnish forth 
a barren Ufe. This is the significance of the 
fact, that little Central American coimtries like 
Costa Rica, and Governments like Cuba and 
Liberia, declared themselves for the Allies. 
It became finally clear to them that no material 
gains — ^such as Germany coimted as alone vital — 
can ever make good the heritage of free men : 
freedom (A conscience, freedom of worship, 
freedom of thought, freedom of investigation ; 
political, economic, social freedom — ^the emanci- 
pation of all the powers of men. They awakened, 
thus, to the supremacy of the intangible values. 
They caught the vision of the things that, 
though they be not seen, are yet eternal — ^the 
supreme and everlasting values of faith, of hope, 
of love. 

This is a great racial achievement, for which 
men should be endlessly grateful. In the degree 
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in which that achievement can be maintained, 
a new day for the world will have dammed. 

II. 

The second great achievement of the war 
was that, under its pressure, the peoples who 
were really seeking a free society of self-respect- 
ing and mutually-respecting nations were driven 
to such far-reaching co-operation and companion- 
ship in a great unselfish cause, as the world had 
never before seen. The resources of credit, 
of food, of shipping, of man-power of three- 
fourths of the world were in large measure 
pooled to establish the great aims of the Allies. 
Something like a imified Council of all these 
peoples was made possible — an actual and 
potent internationalism, a super-nationalism, 
indeed, that holds the one great promise for the 
world's future peace and progress. 

To paraphrase the New Republic's statement 
at an earlier period of the war : We witnessed 
the creation of a super-national control of the 
world's necessities. The men who were dharged 
with conducting the war, were compelled to 
think as international statesmen. The old 
notions of sovereignty no longer governed the 
facts. Three of the unifying forces of mankind 
were at work — hunger, danger, and a great hope. 
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They swept into the scrap heap the separatist 
theories that nations should be self-sufficing 
economically, and absolutely independent 
poUtically. A new and more powerful machinery 
of intemationaUsm was created. And it was a 
true internationalism, because it dealt not with 
dynastic and diplomatic alliances, but with the 
co-operative control of those vital supplies on 
which human Ufe depends. 

Co-operation on such a scale and for such 
ends may well send a thrill through any man 
who can think, and certainly opens up the vision 
of a new worid. For here was actualized — as 
the Peace Conference has already proved — a 
kind of " parliament of man," a great world 
unity of the free nations who seek, and must 
continue to seek, the triumph of freedom, of 
justice, and of peace for all the peoples of the 
entire world. " In other words," as the Daily 
Mail * said : '* The Conference has to choose 
between a policy of inter- Allied bargaining and 
a policy of honest principle. Its choice cannot 
be open to doubt. No bargaining, past, present, 
or future, will satisfy the conscience of the 
AlUed peoples. The war was won by their 
moral steadfastness and by it alone can a just 
peace be made." 

* March jf 1949. 
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If co-operation like 'this for great unselfish 
aims may be secured in time of war and 
armistice, surely we need not be without hope 
of the establishment of a permanent League of 
Free Nations after the war. For, as President 
Wilson said, in presenting to the Peace Con- 
ference the draft of the League of Nations : " It 
is not in contemplation that this should be 
merely a League to secure the peace of the 
world. It is a League which can be used in any 
international Inatter. That is the significance 
of the provision introduced concerning labour. 
If I may believe the picture which I see, there 
comes into the foreground the great body of 
the labouring people of the world — men, 
women, and children — upon whom the great 
burden of sustaining the world must from day 
to day fall, whether we wish it to do so or not — 
people who go to bed tired and wake up without 
the stimulation of lively hope." 

Such a League, as President Wilson said, 
must be " a living thing,*' growing with the 
growth of the nations, developing to meet 
developing problems — the great problems of a 
humane and scientific control of production, 
distribution, and consumption ; the problems 
of leisure, of recreation, of education, and of 
religion, for the whole race of men. Here is 
opportunity for m^n's highest powers in days 
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of peace ; here a great challenge for the libera- 
tion of human energies in peaceful outlets. 

And here, in so magnificent an extension of 
co-operation among the nations, Ues the only 
proper outcome for the immeasurable sacrifices 
of this war. 

III. 

And, once more, the war demonstrated afresh, 
on an unexampled scale, the capacity of men for 
sacrifice. The massive heroism of the common 
men of all the nations has made this fact certain. 

It is the simple truth to say that more millions 
of men than ever before in the history of the 
world, threw themselves imflinchingly into the 
support of a great unselfish cause, ready for 
whatever sacrifice that might involve. 

The very numbers concerned are an inspiration. 
For it was not alone those who " went over the 
top," who shared in this sacrificial devotion. 
No man, who enlisted wlih any sense of the 
issues at stake, could know whkt his enlistment 
might involve of life or death ; and in his 
enlistment he took his hands off himself, and 
laid that self in very deed upon the altar of 
country and himianity. In that, perhaps, half- 
blind dedication to a high unselfish cause, many 
a man foimd to his own surprise his Ufe become 
marvellously simple and free. He had not 
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known before that sacrifice was the way to 
liberfy. 

This very spirit of sacrifice gave to millions of 
men a new sense of the great values for which they 
fought, and a new grip upon them. They saw 
things in better proportion ; the great values 
looming up as reallj* great, and the relative 
goods forced back into their relative places. So 
that it was " the glory df the trenches," as 
Coningsby Dawson says, that they emancipated 
men from selfishness and from the domination 
of petty aims and fears — 

There's one person IVe missed since my return to 
New York. IVe caught glimpes of him disappearing 
around corners, but he dodges. I think he's a bit 
ashamed to meet me. That person is my old civilian 
self. What a full-blown egotist he used to be ! How 
full of goldea plans for his own advancement ! How 
terrified of failure, of disease, of money losses, of 
death — of all the temporary, external, non-essential 
things that have nothing to do with the spirit ! War 
is in itself damnable — a profligate misuse of the 
accumulated brainstuff of centuries. Nevertheless, 
there's many a man who has no love of war, who, 
previous to the war, had cramped his soul with little- 
ness, and was chased by the bayonet of duty into the 
blood-stained largeness of the trenches, who has 
learned to say, " Thank God for this war ! " He 
thanks God not because of the carnage, but because, 
when the winepress of new ideals was being trodden, 
he was bom in an age when he could do his share. 

And some such emancipation, as came to the 
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men in the trenches, came in like manner to 
many soldiers and sailors who never saw the 
front ; but who held themselves at home or 
abroad not less at their country's command. 
And it came surely, also, to those who waited 
in the homes for fathers and husbands, and sons 
and brothers, and bore them on their heart in 
love and prayer, and made common cause with 
them. How inevitably the home life, too, was 
exalted by the sacrifices of this war is suggested 
by Miss Rittenhouse in her poem, ** I Havje No 
Lover on the Battle-field " — 

I have no lover on the battle-field, 

I do not go with sickening fear at heart, 
And when the crier calls the latest horror 

I do not start. 
I have no lover on the battle-field, 

I am exempt from terror of the night, 
I can lie down, serene and disregarding, 

Until the light. 

But on the battle-field had I a lover, 

How life would purge itself of petty pain. 
And what would matter all the petty losses. 

The petty gain? 
I should be one with those who suffer greatly, 

With pain all pain above. 
And I should know then beyond peradventure, 

The heart of Love 1 

But the glory of the spirit of sacrifice is not 
merely that it emancipates and exalts the 
individual who feels it, but that it is contagious 
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and spreads from soul to soul, and so becomes 
truly redemptive for other men also. Mr. J. J. 
Chapman had no doubt his own brilliant son in 
thought, who died earlier in the war, when he 
wrote : — 

The young men, as of old, shine as the natural 
heroes of the race. Their readiness to die restores 
our faith in human nature. It reminds us that the 
sacrificial part is what counts in the spread of truth. 
'This much we know, and we know little else about 
morality and religion. To count the cost and dwell 
upon the life and property sacrificed in heroic action 
is to doubt the value of truth. To what better use 
could these young heroes and all this amassed wealth 
have been put ? It was for this that they existed. 

/The spirit of sacrifice not only involves, thus, 
the uplift of high companionship in the fulfil- 
ment of great aims ; but its unwonted preva- 
lence means also that more millions of men, 
than ever be^re in the history of the world, 
have found in their own sacrificial experience 
the key to the understanding of the deepest message 
of religion, of Christianity, of Christ's own death 
— the message of sacrifice. Men have come to 
see in some half-blind fashion the meaning of 
sacrifice ; that they can in some true sense do 
what Hinton long ago pointed out — make all 
their pains " identify themselves in meaning, 
and end with the suffering of Christ." For when 
one turns all his pains into a willing sacrifice to 
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God and to men, he makes the sacrifice itself, 
as one has said, " an instrument of joy " — for 
love rejoices in sacrifices for love's sake. 

In the midst of all the drear monotony and 
drudgery of much of the war, in commonplace 
tasks that did not easily take on any glamour 
or glory of war, in mud and squalor and 
wretchedness and disease, every man still had 
his place in the huge sacrificial task, and offered 
his life for the triumph of liberty, of democracy, 
of righteousness in the earth. Surely that 
cannot happen for millions of men, and the 
world be not better worth living in hereafter. 
One does not wonder that one of the English 
chaplains was able to say, that the favourite 
hymn of the London regiments, at the long 
gruelling battle of the Somme, was Watts' old 
Good Friday hymn — 

When I survey the wondrous'cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A NEW REVELATION OF COMMON MEN 
AND NATIONS. 

IF millions of men have awakened to a 
new sense of the supremacy of intangible 
values ; if they have arisen to the demands of 
co-operative tasks unmatched in history ; if 
they have shown an unbelievable capacity for 
sacrifice ; then in all this, there is involved a 
new revelation of common men, that should 
mean also a new faith in God and His universe. 

We that have seen man broken, 
We know man is divine. 

In the face of such scientific terrors as the 
world had never before seen, man's frail, human 
body by indomitable will held on its course. 
Common men of all the nations proved them- 
selves capable of an endurance we had hardly 
thought possible to men, and of a heroism 
unsurpassed in the history of the world. 

Barbusse's novel, " The Fire," was one of the 
truly great books the war gave us. It is 
significant t}iat it could be correctly described, 
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in the whole heart and sweep of it, as " aif 
ardent tribute to the mute, inglorious millions 
of ordinary men constrained to heroism by 
drcimistances, braVe, determined, reliable, but 
not imbued with any military spirit — those 
nwllions of uprooted civilians." 

Wells counts this common heroism one of the 
characteristic things of this war — 

It is the peculiarity of this war — it is the most re- 
assuring evidence that a great increase in general 
ability and critical ability has been going on through- 
out the last century — that no isolated great per- 
sonages have emerged. Never has there been so 
much ability, invention, inspiration, leadership ; but 
the very abundance of good qualities has prevented 
our focussing upon those of any one individual. . . . 
It is not that the war has failed to produce heroes, so 
much as that it has produced heroism in a torrent. 
The great man of this war is the conmion man. It 
becomes ridiculous te pick out particular names. • . . 
The acts of the small men in this war dwarf all the 
pretensions of the great men. Imperatively these 
multitudinous heroes forbid the setting up of effigies. 
When I was a young man I imitated Swift and posed 
for cynicism. I will confess that now, at fifty, and 
greatly helped by this war, I have fallen in love with 
mankind. 

And this courage of the common man is 
ground, as William Allen White sees, for a great 
new faith in democracy — 

That courage — that thing which the Germans 
thought was their special gift from HeaVen, bred of 
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military discipline, rising out of German Kultur — w^ 
know now is the commonest heritage of men. It is 
the divine fire burning in the soul of us that proves 
the case for democracy. For at base and underneath 
we are all equals. In crises the rich man, the poor 
man, the thief, the harlot, the preacher, the teacher, 
the labourer, the ignorant, the wise, all go to death 
for something that defies death — something im- 
mortal in the human spirit. Those truck-drivers, 
those mule-whackers, those common soldiers, that 
doctor, these college men on the ambulance, are 
brothers to-night in the democracy of courage. Upon 
that democracy is the hope of the race, for it bespeaks 
a wider and deeper kinship of men. 

So heart-breaking and yet so inspmng has 
been this massive heroism of the common rank 
and file of men, that one does not wonder, that 
it has begotten a new religious faith and led one 
like H. G. Wells to say on the one hand, " Our 
sons have shown us God " ; and Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth to say on the other hand, " God has 
shown us our sons." 

II. 

With this new revelation of the heroic quality 
of conmion men, there has inevitably come a 
like revelation of the unsuspected idealism of 
the rank and file of the nations. 

In face of certain defeat, Belgium proved 
herself possessed of a soul, which she was not 
willing to sell. A current cartoon, after Belgiimi 
had been overrun, it will be remembered. 
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represented the Kaisfer as saying to King Albert : 
" So, you see ; you've lost eveiything." " Not 
my soul/' replies the King ; and he spoke for 
his people even more than for himself. Carruth's 
lines might have been written with Belgium in 
mind, she so perfectly fulfilled them — 

It is glory enough to have shouted the name 
Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes ; 
To have thrown all prudence and forethought away. 
And for once to have followed the call of the soul, 
Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin and death, 
To have counselled with Right, not success, for once. 
Is glory enough for one day. 

In face of the revelations of this war, men can 
talk no longer of "d^enerate France," of " shop- 
keeping England," and of " doUar-chasing 
America." Surely men who can think and feel, 
and who have once caught the vision of the 
deeper life of these great peoples, will not allow 
lesser national failings or idiosjmcrasies to 
blind their eyes to that great vision. How 
past estimate has been France's toll of sacrifice ; 
how magnificently steady her defence of civilisa- 
tion I tet the tribute of an American poet, 
Richard Butler Glaenzer, as he catches up von 
Hindenburg's sneer, " France is dying," remain 
the permanent tribute of Aiierica herself — 

If France is dying, she dies as day 
In the splendour c^ noon, sun-aureoled. 
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If France is dying, then youth is gray 
And steel is soft and flame is cold. 
France cannot die I France cannot die! 

If France is dying, she dies as love 
When a mother dreams of her child-to-be. 
If France is dying, then God above 
Died with His Son upon the Tree. 
France cannot die I France cannot die I 

If France is dyin^^, true manhood dies, 
Freedom and justice, all golden thin|^s. 
If France is aying. t^jen life were wise 
To borrow of death such immortal wings. 
France cannot die I France cannot aie / 

•And are the Allied nations ever to forget — 
to name but one service — Great Britain's 
glorious and priceless gift of a free sea through 
this whole struggle, as well as through the years 
that preceded it ? They will surely know how 
to understand and to pardon the pride of the 
English poet * who wrote : — 

The Sea is His ; He made it, 

Black gulf and sunlit shoal, 
From barriered bight to where the long 

Leagues of Atlantic roll ; 
Small strait and ceaseless pcean. 

He bade each one to be, 
The Sea is His ; He made it — 

And England keeps it free. 

* R. E. Vemede. 
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By pain and stress and striving 

Beyond the nation's ken, 
By vigils stem, when others slept. 

By many lives of men ; 
. Through nights of storm, through dawnings 

Blacker than midnights be — 
This Sea that God created, 

England has kept it free. 

Surely it were a faithless generation that, in 
the light of the revelations of this war, and in 
spite of all its sordid and brutal accompaniments, 
should not find grounds for a new, great faith 
in common men and nations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FOR A NEW AMERICA IN A NEW WORLD. 

IF we have been right at all in our estimate 
of the significance of the crisis through 
which the worid has been passing, then it is 
not too much to say that the opportunity for 
the greatest advance the human race has ever 
made is within our grasp. To build a new 
worid according to the pattern shown us in our 
mount of vision — that is the challenge, the 
opportunity, " the great adventure," to which 
we are committed. 

There is a moving passage," writes another,* 
in a moving book, John Masefield's ' Gal- 
lipoli,' where he describes how the final attack 
at Suvla Bay represented a kind of climax of 
effort and opportunity, led up to by infinite 
toil and sacrifice. ' There was the storm, there 
was the crisis, the one picked hour, to which 
this death and agony . . . had led. Then was 
the hour for the casting off of self, and a setting 
aside of every pain and longing and sweet 

* Chaplain E. S. Woods in The Church in the 
Furnace, 

E 2 
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affection, a giving up of all that makes a man 
to the something which makes a race, and a 
going forward to death resolvedly to help out 
their brothers high up above in the shelf-bursts 
and the blazing gorse. Which is a parable as 
well as history.' To all believers in the ideal 
and lovers of men, has come at last their ' one 
picked hour/ their supreme opportunity, their 
' final summons to fare forth with God in His 
Great Adventure.' 



» >» 



I. 

For it infinitely concerns us to see that the 
fight for a new world is not over, but only well 
begun. This is no time to scuttle back to old 
indulgences ; it is no time for petty, private 
aims, or for narrow, selfish nationalism. For 
of nations, tpo, as well as of individuals, it is 
to be written in that new age : " Whosoever 
would be first among you, shall be servant of 
all." Germany's tragic failure is new proof of it. 

These four years of unspeakable sacrifice have 
laid their hands in solemn dedication upon the 
heads, especially of the remaining youth of 
the nations, pledging them to that further and 
continuous sacrifice — ^which is also the measure 
of life — ^that holds in itself the promise and 
potency of a new world. For this generation is 
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challenged to something fax greater thaii the 
Crusades, far greater than the French Revolu- 
tion — ^to a great international movement that 
deliberately takes into its plans, as the Peace 
Conference is proving', the entire globe and the 
interests of the whole race of men. 



II. 

To make the final outcomes of this war, then, 
not less significant than the process ; to make 
the gains commensurate with the sacrifices; 
to keep keen the sense of the spiritual issues of 
the war ; to discern and obey those eternal laws 
of God, which the war has once more thundered 
forth ; to carry over into the tasks of peace — 
personal, national and international — the three 
greatest achievements of the war, the sense of 
the supremacy of the intangible values, co- 
operation on an unheard-of scale, and the well- 
nigh universal spirit of sacrifice ; to live up to 
the new revelation of conmion men and conunon 
nations — this, soldiers and sailors of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, is the new oath 
of allegiance to which, in this supreme hour of 
the world you are summoned, and with you, 
every soldier of the common good. Can we rise 
tp the opportimity ? 

You are especially pledged to make a new 
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America in a new world. And if you are to 
make earnest with that aim, you may not 
forget that the spirit of a nation can finally 
rise no higher than the spirit of the individual 
citizens who make up the nation. This problem 
cannot be solved in the mass. A high-minded 
nation cannot be made of low-minded citizens. 
In this, every man is help or drag. 

III. 

One might be almost content here simply to 
urge complete loyalty, in the new Ufe at home, 
to what has come to be thought the soldier* s own 
fourfold ideal of courage, unselfishness, gene- 
rosity, and ' modesty, as set ovef against 
cowardice, selfishness, stinginess, and boastful- 
ness ; especially when this ideal is supplemented 
by what the editor of TAe Stars^ and Stripes 
says, might well be called the soldier's great 
fifth virtue — cheerful patience. For, after all, 
the moral Ufe is so completely a unity, that to 
carry out with insight and thoroughness^ any 
fundamental virtue, like unselfishness, finally 
involves all the rest. And it is impossible to 
draw the line often attempted, between sins of 
the flesh and sins of the disposition. Every 
wrong against another has somewhere an element 
of treachery in it. 
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How high and fine a thing it would be ; how 
much it would mean to America and the world, 
if every soldier and sailor could take back into 
his entire civic life that courage he was ready 
to show in the war ; that unselfishness with 
which he sank his life in that of his company ; 
that whole-hearted generosity with which he 
shared his ** buddy " ; that modesty with which 
he disdained praise for it all. Great things, 
someone has said, can be done in this world, if 
men do not care who gets the credit. 

IV. 

The thoughtful soldier will wish, too, as he 
looks towards America and the home-coming, 
to face once again the perils which the war held 
for his inner life — ^that he may the better 
measure both his privilege and his need — ^not 
only the more obvious coarser temptations of 
impuiity, obscenity, and profanity ; but the 
subtler temptations of distance from home, of 
loneliness, of the abnormal absence of the 
society of good women, of facing at some points 
the quite different standards of another people, 
of much idleness, of intolerable monotony, of 
dishonesty through the breaking down of the 
sense of private property, of the reduced 
necessity for the man's own initiative, of the 
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moral and religious shock that comes from 
familiarity with the inevitable brutalities of 
war. 

No man can come out of such perils quite 
the same, or face them without sense of need. 
Let the thoughtful soldier, then, as he travels 
homeward, carefully review the list, and 
honestly take account of stock, both for his 
own and his country's sake. Let him definitely 
leave behind what he knows ought to be left. 
Let him plan to make good the inevitable losses 
of the war-time experience. He will have a 
fight with himself to regain, for example, his 
power of initiative. Let him dedicate any 
added moral stamina to the oncoming gI a new 
age. He has shared in the world's greatest 
crisis. Let that consciousness gird up the loins 
of his mind to a fresh determination to go back 
•to America a stronger, finer, larger man. 

V. 

And a man with undinmied social vision I 
He has fought in a war against selfishness and 
arrogance, and falseness and frightfulness. He 
has fought for righteous, self-respecting, and 
mutually-respecting relations among the nations. 
He has fought for a truer democracy — ^that 
should take in the smallest people and the 
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downmost man. If now liis own selfish interests 
become his chief concern ; if now he cannot 
rise above class antagonisms and race prejudices; 
if now he cannot take into account the needs 
of the whole nation and of the entire race of 
men ; he tears down what he has laboured to 
build up. He is involved in fatal self-contra- 
diction — as soldier, a friend of humanity ; as 
citizen, an enemy. In another's breezy words : 
" If this were universal . . . bang goes brother- 
hood, bang go all the so-called lessons of the 
war except militarist lessons, and back we are 
in the old state of things, and worse."* 

VI. 

And no small part of that pritnary obligation 
to make a new citizenship for a new America 
in a new world rests directly upon the members 
of the Expeditionary Forces. For the controlling 
forces of the nation for the next years are 
largely to be found in your ranks. The con- 
victions, ideals, and purposes which ypu bring 
back with you, will greatly affect those of the 
American people that is to be. The kind of 
democracy you believe in, is likely to be the 
kind of democracy America will have. You 

* Papers from Picardy, 
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cannot help having a power so great, that just 
on that account it should be felt to be a great 
public trust. 

You may well remind yourselves, therefore, 
with all earnestness, that when you fought in 
this war " to make the world safe for 
democracy," you fought for the oncoming of 
an age that should he more essentially and radically 
democratic than any that had preceded it. You 
fought for a life within the nation, that should 
measure up to the ideals which President Wilson 
has held before us for international relations. 
You put your Ufe in pledge, for a truer 
democracy in your own nation : a democracy 
that should remember its spiritual roots in the 
essential sacredness of every person ; a democ- 
racy that should in the old sense have no 
privileged classes ; a democracy in which no 
human being should be a mere convenience 
for another. For, as surely as America 
could not live, as President Lincoln said, 
" half free, half slave " ; so surely it cannot 
live as a democracy, half aristocratic and 
half menial. Are we Americans to repeat 
on another continent the terribly mistaken 
arrogance of the German, in our relations 
to the coloured races ? This is the " acid 
test for occidental civilisation." 
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VII. 

If America aspires, on the other hand, to be 
the truest and greatest of democracies, she must 
both enlarge and deepen her democratic ideal. 
She must proceed with all care and vision, and 
speed to a democracy that shall honestly embody 
the root principle of a Christian civiUzation — 
the priceless value and inviolable sacredness of 
every person. And that principle, radically 
carried through, will make great and difficult 
demands upon her. 

It will require that America shall not remain 
the only great nation without a real national 
Minister of Education. It will require a 
thoroughgoing national policy concerning the 
health of the people and concerning especially 
all its children. It will require that its laws 
and its institutions shall be thinking primarily, 
not of the interests of property, but of the 
interests of persons ; that it shall be recognized 
that laws and institutions are made for man, 
not man for laws and institutions. It will 
require the patient working through of the 
baffling problems of a truly democratic policy, 
in the interests of the whole people, as to the 
discovery and use of natural forces ; as to the 
control and utilization of natural resources ; 
as to the management and ownership of public 
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utilities ; and as to those manifold social 
mal-adjustments that still blot our record as 
a nation. 

And beyond all the borders of America itself, 
an enlarged and deepened democratic ideal 
will require woijld-vision, world-thinking, world- 
responsibility. That America should ref|ise to 
take her full share of responsibility, in manda- 
tories, or otherwise in the co-operative endeavour 
of a vigorous growing League of Free Nations, 
would be not only irremediably to sully the rare 
idealism of her war record, but also eternally 
to shame her people. The time of her isolation 
is gone. Those are blind wh© deny it. America 
has been given by the Allies, through President 
Wilson, an ideahstic leadership, in which any 
nation might well glory. She cannot keep it ; 
she does not deserve to keep it ; if she selfishly 
refuses the dif&cult tasks involved in such 
leadership. She has but one chdice ; she can 
be unselfish and great, or selfish and despised. 
World interests are at stake. 

VIII. 

Upon you, soldiers and sailors of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, rests in no small degree 
the fulfilment of such a democracy. And in 
that consimimat^ task you have the help of a 
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great birth-hour m the history of the rax:e. 
Your country has a right to expect that you will 
not fail it, in such an hour. For multitudes of 
you, at least, in your attitude towards the 
cause involved in the war, made a great funda- 
menial moral decision more or less consciously, x 
The same unselfish devotion to the cause of 
humanity, which your willingness to make the 
supreme sacrifice in battle revealed, your 
Country and your God ask you now to extend to 
the whole range and s^rit of your life, and to 
the period and tasks of peace. It is a Divine 
call to a great new Oath of Allegiance, to such a 
solemn rededication of the living, to the unful- 
filled tasks of democracy and of the Kingdom 
of God, as Lincoln called for on the field of 
Gettjrsburg. The degree in which that is 
achieved will be the degree in which we have 
truly won the war. 

The American Army, for the most part, is 
an army of young men. And youth has sensi- 
tiveness and imagination, and vision and faith 
and initiative, and d3mamic and daring ; and 
may be expected by right, therefore, to throw 
itself with passionate abandon into so great 
and so challenging a cause. 

For this is no time for half -way measures or 
for shallow remedies. Political and economic 
prescriptions — much as they are needed — ^wiU 
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not sufBice. There can be no light and easy 
healing of the hurt of the peoples in this time 
of a world sick unto death. The conditions of 
enduring national greatness are moral — ^the 
war has proved it. The absolute essentials of 
a world of peace and goodwill are spiritual ; 
as those who are willing to go to the bottom of 
the world's need to-day clearly see. 

This is the significance of a remarkable 
editorial on " The Greatest of These/'* by one 
of the most far-sighted and radical of American 
editors, not given overmuch to emphasis on 
the moral and religious. In the course of that 
editorial, he sets forth the dire need, the only 
adequate remedy, and its endless justification — 

The starvation, the anarchy, and the bankruptcy 
which are now threatening Europe may in the end 
frustrate and sterilise more human lives, arouse more 
enduring hatreds, work results more menacing to the 
future of civilisation than war itself. Although the 
fighting is over, there is no peace in the world, little 
confidence in one another or in the future, little 
common understanding and goodwill. . . . 

Christians who have lifted the veil and looked into 
the face of Christ must believe that the imitation of 
Christ is precisely and entirely what the Christian 
peoples need to deliver them from the bondage of their 
bankrupt social economy, from the least tolerable of 
their present sufferings and from the dread of im- 
pending calamity. . • . 

♦ New Republic^ December 21, 1918, 
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There is nothing in modem social knowledge which 
discourages us from seeking individual and social 
deliverance through the imitation of Christ. On the 
contrary, modem psychology, modem penology, and 
modem education all recommend a way of enhancing 
human life which seeks to release men and women 
from tears, hatreds, suspicions, greeds, and debts to 
their own past. 

To the paramount necessity of applying the 
mind and spirit of Christ to the whole vast 
problem of the world's need — ^this it is, curiously 
enough, to which these terrible years of war 
have driven us. As another* has said : '* There 
are many signs that the time has come, and that 
men see that the time lias come, to make the 
experiment of applied Christianity on a scale 
as large as the world." For nations and races 
as well as for individuals, the way of unselfish 
service and sacrifice is the way of freedom and 
peace and power. To that effect runs the 
greatest of our Battle Hymns : — 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord ; 

***** 

Oh I be swift, my soul, to answer Him ! be jubilant 
my feet ! 

Oui; God is marching on. 

Upon the body of an Australian soldier, slain 
in battle in this wan for himianity's sake, was 

* Chaplain E, S. Woods. — 



